formance charmed her so much that she said: "If I were going to play
Romeo, I should come here every night and study that man. That's the
way to stand under the balcony!" She was also greatly impressed by
Conrad Veidt as the somnambulist in "Dr Caligari's Cabinet,*' wishing
then that Henry Irving were alive to create the same kind of uncanny
effect on the screen. So she chose as her birthday treat on February 27,
1924, a visit to the cinema, and we went to the Tivoli to see Charlie
Chaplin's film "A Woman of Paris." The management gave her a royal
welcome, not wholly disinterested, no doubt, for the visit was a splendid
advertisement, Ellen Terry's birthdays always being in the news, but it
gave Ellen Terry no less pleasure on that account. She liked these occa-
sional basks in the limelight. She had been a Chaplin enthusiast since she
had seen "The Kid" in 1921, which she describes in her diary as a "most
moving movie. C, C. and the little chap (Jackie Coogan) splendid. The
idea of heaven, splendid. All of them good." Now she recognised Chap-
lin's cleverness as a producer in "A Woman of Paris," saying, I remem-
ber, to the Tivoli manager that she had enjoyed it so much that she had
not been disappointed that it was "Chaplin, with the part of Chaplin left
out." (Chaplin appeared only for a minute in the film, and anonymously,
as a railway porter.)
Another "good time" in 1924 was due to Bernard Shaw. Where was
he, by the way, when the friend with whom he had corresponded for a
period of twenty-five years, was an old woman? They met occasionally
at the Shakespeare Festivals at Stratford-on-Avon. I can trace no other
meetings, and no letters passed between them after that last one Ellen
Terry wrote in 1922 to tell him about her LL.D. Shaw, whatever he is,
is no masochist. Why should he enter Ellen Terry's second childhood?
Yet it was as beautiful, and much wiser than her first. He had no more
devout admirer of "Back to Methuselah" than the old love of his letters.
Ellen Terry went to every performance of the first production of Shaw's
"Pentateuch" at the Court Theatre in February, 1924. She was indignant
with the Polonius critics who said: "This is too long."
In 1925 the name of Ellen Terry appeared in the New Year's Honours
List. She had long ago forgotten the dream of the O. M. and the reality,
the distinction of being created a Dame Grand Cross of the Most Excel-
lent Order of the British Empire, gave her great pleasure. She was not
perturbed, as I immediately was, at the change in her name the honour
involved. "Ellen Terry is the most beautiful name in the world," Shaw
wrote to her in 1896. "It rings like a chime through the last quarter of
the 19th century. It has a lovely rhythm in it." Custom never reconciled
me to the alteration in the rhythm produced by the addition of "Dame."
Whether it was "Dame Ellen," or "Dame Ellen Terry" that the public
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